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Abstract: A fascinating, multi-layered narrative, Empire of Wild was Indigo’s Best Book of 2019. Love story 
intersects with the reclamation of Indigenous sovereignty as a Métis woman in search of her lost husband gets in 
the way of neocolonialist interests. The article looks at how the novel uses the rogarou, a canine-human monster 
found in French-Canadian and Métis oral traditions, its meanings constructed in different discourses, to restore 
and ‘re-story’ the Métis in their homeland through the agency of Indigenous womanhood. In discussing the conflict 
between the main character, Joan, and the man who holds her husband in his power, | endeavor to demonstrate 
how the novel turns the colonialist discourse of Indigenous savagery on its head, exposes the dynamics of “settler 
memory” (Kevin Bruyneel), and engages in “re-solution” (Layli Long Soldier) as an act of meaning making from a 
Métis subject position. Joan’s dual otherness as a Métis (and a) woman reclaims Métis sovereignty through 
performing it, her (becoming) story—a process of Métis resistance and reemergence. 


Keywords: Métis, rogarou, (neo)colonialism, sovereignty, story 


Introduction(s) 

When Joan Beausoliel’s husband, Victor, disappears without a trace after a fight over selling Joan’s 
inherited land to a development company, she engages in a desperate search for the love of her life. 
While Joan is away looking for Victor, her beloved grandmother is killed, apparently by wolves. Joan 
accidentally discovers Victor under a new identity. He is now a preacher traveling with a group of 
missionaries and he doesn’t recognize his wife. When Joan insistently follows the missionaries to get her 
husband back, she finds herself in the midst of a much larger plot. Joan’s Métis community in the 
fictional town of Arcand in Canada is facing the threat of dispossession, conducted with the same old 
tools of colonialism—conjoined missionary activity and violence—adapted to operate in a contemporary 
context. Joan’s journey to rescue Victor and bring him home is a decolonial errand, predicated on 
Indigenous presence in body and in story, reclaiming Indigenous sovereignty on Indigenous land. 
Equipped with traditional Métis stories, and with her teenage nephew as a helper, Joan performs 
homecoming as re-placement within land, a political act of “re-solution” of the kind Layli Long Soldier 
envisages in her poetry volume Whereas.” 


* In Whereas (2017), a response to an apology never publicly offered to Native Americans, Oglala Lakota poet Layli 
Long Soldier writes: “Whereas re-/solution’s an act/ of analyzing and re-/ structuring complex/ ideas into simpler/ 
ones so | place/ a black bracket/ on either side of/ an [idea] | cordon it/ to safety away/ from national re-/ solution 
the threat/ of re-/ ductive [thinking]” (82). S.J. Res. 14 of April 30, 2009 “urge[d] the President to acknowledge the 
wrongs of the United States against Indian tribes [...] in order to bring healing to this land,” whereas the Congress 
admitted to “a long history of official depredations and ill-conceived policies by the Federal Government regarding 
Indian tribes.” The President’s signing of the Resolution with no publicity raised the question whether he fulfilled 
his obligation (Capriccioso). “The silence around the signing deepened our invisibility,” Layli Long Soldier 
commented (qtd. in Madeson). She performs a “rewriting and rerighting” (Tuhiwai Smith 28): “Whereas Native 
Peoples are [ ] people with a deep and/ abiding [ ]inthe[ ], and for millennia Native Peoples/ have maintained 
a powerful [ ] connection to this land,/ as evidenced by their [ ] and legends” (Whereas 84). | see “re-solution” 
as a concept undergirding a political act of finding another solution, one to honor Indigenous peoples’ presence, in 
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The prologue, which references “a new hunt,” sets the stage and the stakes for the story that is to 
unfold: “Old medicine has a way of being remembered, of haunting the land where it was laid. People 
are forgetful. Medicine is not” (1). Dimaline’s preference for the paratactic phrasing of Indigenous 
storytelling, which seeks to engage the audience through reflection and understanding rather than 
transmit a ready-made message through an “unequivocal cause-effect relation” specific to Western style 
(Kroeber 5), suggests her construction of the narrative as “terristory,” a term for 


[...] conceptualizing [the] unity of land and narrative. [...] Terristory is a relation, or rather a plural and 
ongoing set of relations. It is the mode through which Indigenous people are attached to community and 
to the earth. Even for Indigenous people who have been separated from their homelands [...], terristory 
can provide a ground of belonging, in a way that is far more than metaphorical. (Cariou, Terristory 2) 


Taking inspiration from Linda Tuhiwai Smith’s concepts of “rewriting and rerighting” (28) and Layli 
Long Soldier’s idea of “re-solution,” | propose that Cherie Dimaline restores and re-stories Indigenous 
sovereignty by “revers[ing] the trajectory of signification” (Cariou, “Terristory” 1) through which 
(ongoing) colonialist practices and/ of meaning making narrate the Native out of the land. Warren 
Cariou agrees with other authors on viewing “story at the nexus of the tensions among colonization, 
Indigenous resistance and Indigenous sovereignty” (1).? For Emma LaRocque, “Métis literature [inclusive 
of ‘literatures spoken, sung, performed, painted, carved, engraved, pictographed’ and ‘now cybered’] 
will reach as far forward as the next ‘new peoples’ generate text” (“Contemporary” 131). Cherie 
Dimaline’s re-generative narrative re-places the Métis as Indigenous people on the storied land of their 
lived experience. It exudes a sense of survival which resonates with her view of success as the practice 
of living within a Métis intellectual framework: 


place of the historically deleterious dual answer to the “Indian problem”—military action against the “Indian” 
deemed hostile and/or forced assimilation. In Long Soldier’s re-writing of the Congressional Resolution as “re- 
solution,” bracketed gaps are graphic protections against definitions that rely on the stereotypes justifying the 
inevitable vanishing of the “Indian.” The gaps do not signify the absence of the Native, but a trickster-like gesture 
of discarding frozen images and meanings, which reminds of Vizenor’s character Almost Browne selling blank 
books, with space for imagining stories from memory and everyday connection to the land, unlike those taught in 
schools - “places to park a mind rather than drive a mind” (Vizenor 7). The U.S. “invisible apology” (Madeson) was 
criticized for its failure to create the right context for reconciliation between the settler state and Indigenous 
peoples, of the kind the Canadian and Australian Prime Ministers’ public apologies claimed to inaugurate. 
Retrospectively, though, these governments’ politics of apology are seen as clearing settler states of historical guilt 
while maintaining colonialist modes of thinking and acting. Wakeham discerns “a strategic management of liability 
by framing past wrongs in terms of historically delimited, specific injuries rather than acknowledging the systemic 
and ongoing practices of colonialism” (3). Coulthard speaks of “a decisive shift in the modus operandi of colonial 
power” in Canada through “the hegemonization of the recognition paradigm” (3-4), which “continue[s] to facilitate 
the dispossession of Indigenous peoples of their land and self-determining authority” through the practice of “so- 
called ’negotiations’” allowing for capitalist-colonialist access to Indigenous resources with permission from 
communities reduced to dependency prior to consultations to speed up the process (7). 

* Cariou remarks on “Indigenous literature and, increasingly, Indigenous film, visual art and digital culture [being] 
deeply concerned with enacting and representing Indigenous relationships to the land” (“Terristory” 1). He argues 
for “think[ing] of land and stories as two aspects of the same phenomenon” (2; author’s emphasis). His 
exemplification of “[g]eography [...] as a mnemonic device” (3) resonates with Leanne Betasamosake Simpson’s 
story about Nishnaabeg Elders who participated in a mapping project back in the 1980s, a late twentieth-century 
response to the stereotype of vacuum domicillium, documenting traditional land use to help reduce the impact of 
industrial activity on Indigenous lands. “We marked down hunting grounds and fishing sites, berry patches, ricing 
camps, and medicines spots. We marked down birthplaces and graves. We marked down places where stories 
happened,” Simpson writes; she proposes centering “Indigenous resurgence” around “the maps those Elders 
carried in their bodies” (loc. 275, 304). 
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As an Indigenous person, survival is success. [...] ls that the best we can hope for, just survival? [...] Did | 
mean breathing, being allowed to participate in life as a human, the mere act of being alive? [...] When we 
arrive at survival, who exactly are we going to be that ensures the success of that initial achievement? [...] 
Because survival is only successful when we can see with our own eyes and measure with our own tools, 
who and what we are. This is true resistance. Anything else is just assimilation and breathing [...]. 
(Dimaline, “Survival”) : 


The description of the small Métis community living in Arcand is imbued with a sense of historical 
tragedy and tenacious recovery, reminding of a history of dispossession and displacement happening in 
the colonialist/ imperialist interplay of expansion-extraction and racial definitions of difference: 


The people who lived in Arcand were brought from another place, moved off Drummond Island when it 
was handed over to the United States in 1828. They were halfbreeds, the children of French voyageurs 
and First Nations mothers, and Métis people who had journeyed from Manitoba. The new colonial 
authorities wanted the land but not the Indians [...]. They landed on the rolling white sands of the 
Georgian Bay and set up their new homes across from the established town that wouldn’t welcome them. 
[...] Over the years, without treaty and without wealth, the halforeeds were moved away from the 
shorelines where million dollar cottages were built in a flurry of hammers on lumber [...]. Family by family, 
the community was pushed up the road. (1-2) 


With hybridity understood as a disempowering lack of racial purity, something unclean and uncanny, 
halfbreed-ity leaves the Métis—literally—neither here nor there. LaRocque argues that the romanticized 
image of the Métis as perpetual “roaming transients with little or no sense of rootedness to home and 
lands, to homelands” gained currency as a way “to hide the fact of Métis displacement which was not by 
choice” (“Place” 180). Many Métis authors insist on the tension between lower-case-“m” métis and 
capitalized-“M” Métis as forms of identification—Chelsea Vowel calls it the “little m and big M” dispute 
(Indigenous 61)—which complicates the issue of Métis identity. While métis, represented in history and 
literature as a site of uncertainty “between the chasms of civilization and savagery” (LaRocque, “Place” 
182), points to the “historic focus on hybridity” in contrast to purity in a colonially imposed regime of 
“binary truths” (Legault 78, 79), the term Métis reflects a sense of nationhood which goes beyond the 
tendency “to universalize” (LaRocque, “Contemporary” 132) the biological métissage the little m 
implicates, and centers on the “process of group identity formation in the service of a united (though 
exclusive) political and cultural community” (Legault 115). Métis nationhood involves a sense of tenure 
in place according to Indigenous peoplehood—“kinship, government, world view, and cosmic 
community” (Champagne, qtd. in Legault 116), while valuing the process of merging and journeying as 
(re)emergence on land involved in their ethnogenesis. 

The dislocation and further movement into marginality following the defeat of Métis resistance 
under the leadership of Louis Riel in the 1880s are referenced in Empire of Wild as foundational of Métis 
identity.’ This legendary event in the Métis troubled history was centered on their sense of distinctness 


i Indigenous success is articulated in Empire of Wild along the lines of what Glen Coulthard calls “grounded 
normativity” —the “place-based foundation of Indigenous decolonial thought and practice [...] by which [he means] 
the modalities of Indigenous land-connected practices and longstanding experiential knowledge that inform and 
structure [Indigenous] ethical engagements with the world and [...] relationships with human and nonhuman 
others over time” (Red Skins 13). 

i LaRocque quotes other authors to say that there are “many roads to Red River,” implying there’s no uniformity 
about “Metis identity or identities” (“Contemporary” 132). The Red River resistance remains, however, a landmark 
of Métis experience. 
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as a people and entitlement to land claims, both ignored as their world was being caught within the 
colonial/ imperial game: 


Catholic by habit, they prayed on their knees for the displacement to stop, for the Jesus to step in and 
draw a line [...]. Those among them who carried medicine also laid down coarse salt as protection against 
the movement. This salt came from the actual bones of one particular Red River family, who drew their 
own boundaries when the hand of God did not reach down to do it for them. (1) 


But Métis-ness also means an unfaltering reemergence in the wake of displacement and exclusion; 
the novel references the construction of road allowance communities: “And the halfbreeds? They got 
the small settlement up a dirt road. They got Arcand” (3). 

Cherie Dimaline writes Métis “political memory” (Bruyneel 4) as inscribed with a sense of distinct 
peoplehood, founded in journeying on land and/ as relating to it, and existing in story. Emma LaRocque 
uses the concept of Métis “landedness,” which combines place and community—“attachment, 
rootedness, [...] [f]amilial-ity” in a “place where we become familiar with pots and pans, woodpiles and 
waterpails. Or computers and iPods.” She argues that landedness “for the Métis remains an unbroken 
bond” (“Place” 179). So is the Métis attachment to their tightly knit heritage of Catholicism and 
Indigenous worldviews. Dimaline revisits the Métis oral tradition of the rogarou, an evil, human-canine 
hybrid creature, a cultural product which combines the French werewolf—the /oup-garou, and a 
cannibal monster found in the lore of Indigenous nations with whom French voyageurs and coureurs de 
bois came into contact in the “New World”—the windigo. The Métis use rogarou stories to warn people 
about the risks of inappropriate behavior: 


Broke Lent? The rogarou will come for you. 

Slept with a married woman? Rogarou will find you. 

Talked back to your mom in the heat of the moment? Don’t walk home. Rogarou will snatch you up. 
Hit a woman under any circumstance? Rogarou will call you family, soon. 

Shot too many deer, so your freezer is overflowing but the herd thin? [...] Rogarou knows by now. (3) 


Empire of Wild is a rogarou tale in a contemporary context, in which destructive internalized 
colonialism and the dismissal of the Indigenous in light of the old stereotype of savagery remain real and 
recognizable. In this article, | argue that Dimaline’s story of a return of the rogarou undermines “settler 
memory,” which Kevin Bruyneel reads as a narrative assemblage predicated on the obfuscation of 
Indigenous presence and colonial violence, while turning Indigeneity into an object of desire, in a 
“complicated absent/ present dynamic” (2). In Dimaline’s articulation, the rogarou is a figure of warning 
from an Indigenous perspective and a site of Indigenous sovereignty reclamation through affirming the 
continuing relevance of traditional Métis stories: 


Long after that bone salt, carried all the way from the Red River, was ground to dust, after the words it 
was laid down with were not even a whisper [...], the stories of the rogarou kept the community in its 
circle, behind the line. When the people forgot what they had asked for in the beginning—a place to live, 
and for the community to grow in a good way—he remembered, and he returned on padded feet, light as 
stardust on the newly paved road. (4) 


The Rogarou and a Métis Woman Becoming Story 

In her story about Nishnaabeg Elders getting involved in a mapping project to demonstrate 
Indigenous land occupation and use in hopes of reducing dispossession, Simpson comments bitterly— 
“as if dispossession occurs by accident or out of not knowing, rather than being the strategic structure it 
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is” (loc. 252). Bruyneel argues that the dispossession of the Indigenous cannot be separated from settler 
colonialism and heteropatriarchy. He views “white settlerness as a subject position and structural 
formation” (9) in a constant repositioning, in line with a “process-oriented approach” (Rita Dnamoon, 
qtd. in Bruyneel 8); settler colonialism is not a “contained, unchanging [...] phenomenon but [...] an 
assemblage maintained in a ‘dynamic and continuous’ process implicating socioeconomic, cultural, 
ideological, and political practices, discourses, institutions, and actors” (8). In relation to settler 
colonialism, settler memory is its “productive capacity” to reproduce settler status by performing a 
disavowal of violence against, and dispossession of, the Indigenous and by constructing “hierarchies of 
Otherness” along the lines of Indigeneity, race, gender and sexuality, etc (Dhamoon, qtd. in Bruyneel 9). 
The disavowal of conquest, a conscious attitude and not the result of “not knowing,” works to produce 
about Indigeneity the “colonial unknowing” (Bruyneel 3)—a way of preserving settler status through 
absence-ing Indigenous displacement and dispossession and keeping the Native as a background trace 
in the story of the settler society’s distinctness and becoming.’ To “settler memory” Dimaline’s novel 
counterposes a politics of (re) “generative refusal” (Simpson, loc. 3875) ° manifested in choices that 
represent alternatives rooted in “our [Indigenous] intellectual systems [as] our responsibilities, [...] an 
extension of our bodies and an expression of our freedom” (loc. 319). 

Joan’s grandmother, Angelique, addressed as Mere, objects to her grandsons’ intention to work for 
the mining company which operates in the area. The Métis people in Arcand are affected by economic 
insecurity, a condition not uncommon to Indigenous communities all around North America. The 
dialogue is revealing for the nature of the conflict. The Beausoliels own a family business in construction 
work, but Joan’s brothers need off-season jobs: “Come November we’ll need to look for winter jobs. 
Maybe Ill go north to the mines [Junior says]. [...] Mere dropped her spoon. It rattled against the bowl 
like a miniature alarm. ‘The mines? You gonna work for thieves? That’s going from making things all day 
to taking things all day’” (18). Mere protests Junior’s idea of working for the mining company for that 
would mean cooptation into the orbit of colonialist/ capitalist extractivism that uses Indigenous 
resources while disregarding traditional ways of relating to the land and Métis land claims. It would be 
no empowerment either, but rather complicity with the settler system keeping the Indigenous in a state 
of dependency and, under the guise of providing jobs, reproducing the latter’s condition of “precariat” 
in Nayar’s sense of vulnerability turned into helplessness.’ Her statement “We can’t let our young 
people work for such places. | refuse!” (19) explicitly voices her politics of refusal from a traditional 
Indigenous perspective. Mere advises resistance through presence on land, to oppose the contemporary 
iteration of the vacuum domicillium doctrine: “Mere was patient. ‘The more the people stay off the land, 
the more vulnerable the land is’” (22). No wonder the conversation veers toward identity—Mere’s 
daughter, Flo, challenges her mother’s views by invoking the stereotype of the Indigenous as 
economically unaccomplished, perpetually marginal: 


° This is in reference to the use of Native imagery in the representation of America during the Revolutionary 
period. Please see, for example, Arlene Hirschfelder and Paulette F. Molin, “I Is for Ignoble: Stereotyping Native 
Americans” at https://www.ferris.edu/HTMLS/news/jimcrow/native/homepage.htm) 

* Leanne Simpson relies on the work of Audra Simpson, who says: “There is and [...] will continue to be push back 
on the settler logics of elimination. Those who still live this struggle with different political authorities find 
themselves in a ‘nested’ form of sovereignty and in a politics of refusal” (Wohawk Interruptus 11-12). 

i Nayar builds on Judith Butler’s notion of “precarious lives” and defines a “precariat public sphere” (113) as 
constituted of lives lived under the threat of displacement, exclusion, and even genocide in the wake of “European 
humanism [...] inextricably linked to the colonial project,” whose claimed civilizational mission “banish[ed] the 
colonized subjects to the margins of humanity, [...] secondary life forms” (112). As long as “[e]mpowerment is 
automatically assumed to be empowerment through a certain kind of learning and employment—one determined 
by capitalist industry [...] the newly ‘empowered’ remain a precariat” (114). 
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‘Great, Mom. Maybe you and the seniors group can come by this winter and help us out with our loan 
payments and the hydro, eh?’ [...] ‘What are we supposed to do? Stay poor? Would that prove to you that 
we’re Indian enough?’ 

‘No, my love.’ Mere was serene now that she had successfully made her point. ‘We are supposed to stay 
right with community. That’s how we know we’re Indian enough.’ (20) 


This generational clash reveals the “productive capacity” of settler colonialism to divide the 
Indigenous community by producing hierarchies of Indigeneity which represent assimilation and 
individualistic success as the right path to follow, at odds with the community-oriented approach seen 
as backwardedness, with the negative tinge of “savagery” embedded. Florence even questions the 
honesty of her mother’s stance: “If you’re so traditional, why are the seniors meeting at the shrine, 
anyways? Shouldn’t you be in a lodge or something?” (21). Mere’s answer points to Métis adaptation as 
survival without assimilation. Christianity is an integral part of Métis identity, but its faithful exercise 
does not exclude the awareness of religion being instrumentalized in the process of settler hegemony 
imposition: “We’re Métis, you fool. The church is the lodge. And besides, it’s better to be close to the 
enemy than far away. Keep an eye on things. I’m tryna organize the old people to take a stand. We’re 
not letting the community leaders sign no agreements with nobody” (21; emphasis in the original). 

Mere’s attitude resonates with that of the Elders in the mapping project Simpson tells about; like 
them, Mere is not “naive” (Simpson, loc. 246). Along with other seniors, she remains on her guard for 
new forms of dispossession settler colonialism can devise in its dynamics of strategic readjustment. This 
conversation in the Beausoliel family is an early warning about how the “politics of recognition” works 
as a new device for Indigenous land appropriation, like Coulthard discussed it. Mere’s undermining of 
settler memory, her not-forgetting about the conquest, makes her undesirable and she is ruthlessly 
eliminated. 

In this context, Joan’s story of tirelessly searching for her husband becomes meaningful in more than 
one way, through the lens of the Métis tales of the rogarou. 

Joan “was born in Arcand, like generations before her. Unlike them, she’d lived other places before 
moving back” (6). She keeps moving through “cities and towns” (7) in a personal journey of 
unfulfillment, until she meets Victor and returns home with him. For a while Victor is treated as an 
outsider, and accepted as a family and community member when he proves attachment by marrying 
Joan and siding with her brothers in a bar fight. Joan and Victor have individual histories of displacement 
from the community and its traditional stories encapsulating Indigenous ways of relating to land, which 
makes them susceptible to visitation by the rogarou. Joan has a strong attachment to the small plot of 
land her father took pains to buy. For the Indigenous the “[I]ove of land does not depend on property 
ownership” (LaRocque, “Place” 183); Percy Beausoliel bought the land for protection—“to keep it out of 
the hands of dickholes from the city” (70)—another form of adaptation without assimilation, of 
preserving traditional ways in a new context. Joan has an underlying sense of identity in relation to her 
plot: “The place reminded her who she was” (71); significantly, it is the land that has personhood- 
bestowing agency. But Joan’s disconnection from the community’s traditions is expressed in her 
impatience with the old people’s habits and conversations. Joan has internalized the colonialist view of 
Indigenous traditions as irrelevant. In different moments, she is “exasperated by all this Indian shit” and 
her grandmother’s lifetime friend, Ajean, remarks “You’re no good at listening” (143, 144). Indeed, she 
is one who has forgotten the stories, and her journey in search of Victor is also about spiritual 
readjustment for completion of her homecoming. Victor, for his part, has forgotten attachment to land, 
although he has roots in the community before he moved “out west” (84), so much so that he suggests 
selling Joan’s inherited plot to a development company for a huge amount of money. This is the 
moment he disappears without a trace when he goes to check the traplines on the land he proposes 
selling, to cool off after the fight with his wife. Mere’s comment highlights Victor’s internalized settler 
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mainstream mindset as a disempowering condition akin to disease: “Sometimes we forget what’s real. 
For him, he sees a different way of being secure, | suppose. [...] It’s not bad, just not right’” (84). 

When everyone else stops searching for Victor, Joan continues to look for him everywhere. Hers is a 
journey of desperate love, she drives around the area in a state of annihilation of self, and with bodily 
functions performed only to live to find Victor: “Fingers exist only to dig, legs to pump you forward on 
blistered feet. You look. You look. You look. You push granola bars between your teeth to get some fuel 
into your stomach. So you can keep going” (5). All she can register while driving her car up and down 
roads is that what she sees is “not Victor” (23). Until one day she happens to enter a revivalist mission’s 
tent set up in the parking lot of a Walmart store. There she finds Victor in the impossible role of a 
preacher, his memory completely wiped out, and bearing the name of Reverend Eugene Wolff. When 
Victor doesn’t recognize her, the shock and pain overwhelm her and she wakes up in hospital, to soon 
find out that her Mere had been killed outside her home, allegedly by wolves. But the community men 
who go hunt them down never find them. Angelique’s friend, Ajean, suggests it was likely the rogarou. 

In an interview with Melissa Michal of Electric Lit, Cherie Dimaline recounts having read a magazine 
article on a flight, about “very heavily financed” missionaries that were coming into Canadian First 
Nations. Having done consulting work similar to the project Leanne Betasamosake Simpson was involved 
in, collecting Indigenous communities’ “concerns as stories” about TransCanada company’s plans to 
build a pipeline through Indigenous lands, she realized that communities exposed to intense missionary 
activity were more open to development projects being established on their lands; Dimaline sees 
missionary work as closely connected to development/ extractive industries’ interests, two facets of the 
same colonialist drive: 


And one of the main messages [was] that people were experiencing poverty, abuse, racism, not because 
of colonization, but because they had been worshipping false gods and spirits, so this was their 
punishment. The way forward was to come in and leave their paganism behind. So no more ceremony. Go 
to the grocery stores. [...] 

So therefore, I’m sitting there with this article [...]. This is about horrible missionaries. [...] Who would do 
this? They’re fronted by these Indigenous preachers. [...] And then | remembered the TLU [Traditional 
Land Use]. If you could get people off the land, it’s easier to exploit the land. (Dimaline, interview with 
Melissa Michal) 


Dimaline’s answer to the question “Who would do this?” is Empire of Wild as a rogarou story. Joan 
realizes there is a connection between the missionaries and the development company which had 
proposed buying her land when she learns that Reverend Wolff’s security chief, a Mr. Thomas Heiser, is 
also the CEO of Resource Development Specialists. The conflict between Joan and Heiser, who keeps 
Victor in his power, mirrors the tension between the capitalized/ non-capitalized M(m)étis, along the 
lines of culturally-specific meanings of the rogarou. 

Ignoring Catholic religious customs exposes one to the risk of an encounter with the rogarou and 
transformation into a monster as punishment, but, reflecting Métis cultural hybridity, Ajean explains 
there are “lots of ways to become one. [...] Being attacked by a rogarou, mistreating women, betraying 
your people... that’s the ones we know around here, anyways” (69). Ajean identifies Mere’s murderer as 
a wolf “of sorts” (68) and, on learning the details of Joan’s initial visit to the mission tent, leads her to 
conclude that Heiser is a rogarou. The “naming [of] the beast” (64), which bears the Christian 
connotation of the devil’s presence, has the role and power of a correct diagnosis to effect recovery 
from a disease, and Ajean suggests the necessary treatment: “Go get your man from that wolf” (70), 
which implies the need for agency to achieve healing, survival of the community as Métis subjects. 

A son of immigrants, with no meaningful connection to the land of the kind Indigenous people 
cherish, Thomas Heiser has built his career on principles of “pack dynamics” (45), which he prefers to 
call leadership—“He’d been a leader his entire life [...]” (46)—that is, staying the alpha male by any 
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means, including deception and murder. From his father, who had the ambition to build indigeneity for 
his son in their new country by having him play baseball “like all boys in North America,” young Thomas 
learned that the Heisers had a history of dealing with dogs “and before them, wolves” (47). As a boy, 
dogs loved and obeyed him. “Eventually, he used his ability to dominate creatures in order to grow a 
successful consulting company” (48). Heiser’s career evolves according to an immigrant’s dream of 
success in the New World, from a “dog walker” to a “low-level adviser for the federal government [...] as 
part of the legal team sent out to assess treaty adhesion claims” (176). In the latter capacity, he gets to 
learn about Métis rogarou stories and devises a plan to use them in his own interest. A successful 
businessman now, representing the interests of a big development company which plans to extend a 
natural gas pipeline, Heiser is involved in “navigating Indigenous relations in the energy sector” (175). 
He admits to his deceptive practices when he calls himself “a Wolfsegner,” from Bavarian ancestors 
“carriers of wolfssegen” (277) ®°—the power to charm wolves into acting according to their will—“A 
useless power, | thought, until | discovered the rogarou” (278), he tells Joan. 

Carolyn Podruchny analyzes the rogarou as “a form of [cultural] métissage,” whereby French 
voyageurs to the New World developed an oral tradition which “came to reflect a distinct French 
Canadian identity” (2). The cultural background they carried, where lycanthropy involved some kind of 
transgression, allowed the newcomers to understand Indigenous stories of windigos—“Algonquian 
monsters who ate human flesh and had hearts of ice” (1)—through the lens of their own tales of the 
loup-garou. While Podruchny identifies differences between windigos and werewolves, she notes both 
figures are “a way to scare adults into [...] following social rules to ensure their safety”; both “contained 
the themes of transformation, magic and cannibalism” (10). Away from their familiar social 
environments, experiencing hunger and fear in the encounters with Natives as “a central condition of 
{their] lives,” the voyageurs’ “anxiety” translated in stories of losing their humanity and transforming 
into beasts (22). In light of “cannibalistic images woven into the descriptions of the Americas by travel 
writers such as Christopher Columbus” (6), which had justified conquest, dispossession, enslavement of 
Indigenous people, and physical and cultural genocide in the name of a just war to subdue and improve 
the “savage,” “European{s] [...] were clearly influenced by concepts of savagism and wildness among 
people they perceived to be primitive. Cannibalism and western imperialism have been inextricably 
linked [...], as cannibalism became a defining characteristic of supposedly uncivilized non-Europeans” 
(Podruchny 10). 

Heiser’s treatment of Indigenous people mirrors this construction of the rogarou from the settler’s 
perspective. He revives the colonialist myth of Indigenous primitivism, expressed in stories of irrational 
transformations and in Indigenous people’s way of connecting to land reflected in their land use 
practices, both in need to be dislodged through Christian missionary work and improved through 
resource extraction. He references “Indian savagery” in his comment after his initial encounter with 
Joan, whose inarticulateness due to drinking with her distressed cousin and to Victor not recognizing her 
places her in a position of disempowerment: “Way to live a stereotype, lady” (46). His remark to one of 
the mission members, concerned about the fuss Joan creates demanding her husband back, has a 
genocidal echo: “We'll be fine. The cavalry is en route [...]” (33)—coming to deal with the “hostile 
Indian.” He calls the police and the ambulance in tandem, which points to criminalizing and medicalizing 
Indigenous demands, the denial of their legitimacy extending to include their land claims. 


® Medieval German folktales speak of Wolfsegners (wolf charmers), people who performed wolfssegen 
(incantations) to protect cattle from attacks by wolves. Wolfsegners started to be accused of witchery when their 
abilities, initially perceived as positive, came to be seen as deceptive—they were thought to make money from 
casting spells to cause wolves to attack, only to then request payment for charming them away. A Thomas Heiser is 
known to have been tried for witchery in the 1650s (“Wolfssegen,” Wikipedia, Wikimedia Foundation - 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wolfssegen, latest modification December 19, 2020). 
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Heiser’s attitude reflects the shift Amy Ransom identifies in her discussion of nineteenth-century 
literary Gothic in Québec, which reinterpreted French-Canadian oral tradition to serve the nascent 
nation’s “ideological aims” (251). The “/oup-garou [...] engaged central questions of civility versus 
barbarism, as well as sexuality and gender relations” in the context of “colonizing a new world, including 
interacting with what Old World discourses termed ‘savage’ peoples and their lore [...]” (251). The 
monstrosity of the /oup-garou resides in the transformation of the human into a beast and in the latter’s 
hybridity (métissage), an expression of contagion with the uncivilized and impure. At the same time, the 
loup-garou tradition provided a sense of indigeneity to settlers, “offer[ing] the sign of an American 
specificity for French Canadians as opposed to the French in Europe”; also, the literary Gothic stories 
referencing old /oup-garou tales implicitly “connote a contemporary state of civilization” of the settler 
nation having evolved and integrated wildness as a trace of the past (Ransom 269). It doesn’t matter 
that Heiser is not originally French. His actions align him with the settler colonialist system constructing 
Indigenous inferiority to serve as a reason for improvement qua dispossession. His association with the 
missionaries and the governmentally sanctioned development projects suggests that Heiser is not just 
one dishonest businessman. He stands for settler colonialism as a structure in a process of readjustment 
through old means adapted to new contexts: “Colonizers wanted the land [...] Everything else, whether 
it is legal or policy or economic or social [...] was part of a machinery that was designed to create a 
perfect crime—a crime where the victims are unable to see or name the crime as a crime” (Simpson loc. 
289; author’s emphasis). 

Colonial(ist) domination involves deception and secrecy about it. Heiser conceals his appropriative 
intentions with regard to Indigenous lands behind a carefully crafted public display of honest 
commitment to compliance with the law. Since the contemporary legal context of First Nations land 
rights recognition requires negotiations with communities, Heiser offers “posed handshakes with men in 
headdresses [...] dummy copies of agreements to pretend sign for the press as the real deals were being 
sweated out between lawyers in the backrooms” (45). Heiser’s association with the missionaries has 
nothing to do with faith, it is simply a replay of the colonialist politics of “Westernized religious 
organization” (Dimaline, interview with Michal) turning Christianity into a means of Indigenous 
dispossession. The leaflets of The Ministry of the New Redemption, which Heiser controls, carry 
“oictures of people who looked like they came from a stock photo search for ‘Indians: smiling, laughing’” 
(116). In line with Judith Butler’s commentary on precarious life, the sanitized, happy image of the 
Indigenous separated from their indigeneity occupies the visual field, hegemonizing representation. 

Victor’s amnesia about his identity is suggested to be “only monitors and morphine” (131), the result 
of Heiser’s criminal intervention. In light of Garnet Butchart’s interpretation of “uttering a forged 
instrument” (1),? which is a crime for intentionally communicating a forged document as real, | see 
Heiser’s deceptive use of Victor’s preacher persona as an act of miscommunication; it harms the 
Indigenous community, as well as the sense of communitas an honest communication creates, through 
what Coulthard called a “hegemonization” of Indigenous rights recognition: 


He’d vastly improved his odds by bringing the word of Jesus into the territories he had to sway toward 
resource projects. Once God was in there, especially as portrayed by the beautiful Reverend Wolff—one 
of their own—people were less worried about protecting their traditional lands. [...] Wolff was gold and 
Heiser would not lose him. (175) 


° Butchart writes that “a forged document is transformed into an instrument of crime the moment at which it is 
presented, instituted by an act of giving or sharing—an act of communication”; the crime consists of “put[ting] the 
possibility of commonality and, above all else, community at risk” (1, 2). 
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Heiser intentionally exploits the colonialist hierarchization of the converted (assimilated) Native over 
the traditionalist one in conjunction with the discourse of racial purity, according to which the possibility 
of beastly transformation remains a threat of relapsing into the savagery lodged within the “civilized” 
self. The loup-garou translates the “fear of giving into irrationality [...] a fear of an unstable humanity [...] 
subject to fluctuations” manifested in relation to métissage.’° The rogarou, as the “composite human- 
animal figure” in the settlers’ stories of the /oup-garou, is “implicitly about race” in its sense of the 
monstrous Other—“that which Euro-Canadians (and ‘Americans’) must suppress if they are to continue 
their imperialistic domination” (Cariou, “Dances” 160). The “Métis [Heiser says] never used to be an 
issue. No one used to give a shit about the halfbreeds in the deals” (46). Given their entitlement to 
participate in discussions under the new politics of recognition due to Métis legal struggle, Heiser 
resorts to the (fake) protection of Christianity, concealing his views of racial inferiority. Victor is a 
(useful/ usable) Métis, so Heiser represents him as a man “trying to run from some pretty dark stuff” 
(170), that is, his association with Joan. “He knows that she is his weakness,” Heiser says, implying the 
danger of Victor relapsing into wildness, to convince the mission members to keep Joan away from 
Reverend Wolff (172). Joan, a Métis and a woman, is represented as essentially savage and an 
embodiment of temptation into sin. “It is no coincidence that so many stories of lycanthropy are highly 
sexualized: the erotic depravity of the lycanthrope is represented as the possibility of miscegenation or 
bestiality [...]” (Cariou, “Dances” 160). When Heiser, after cutting the battery connection on Joan’s car to 
prevent her from following the missionaries and interfering with his business interests, leaves her the 
message “Joan, go home” (129), he actually means keeping both the Indigenous and the woman “in 
their place” (LaRocque, “Place” 185) dictated by colonialism and heteropatriarchy. 

The rogarou is not one character. While Heiser has a wolfish appearance, with “the gold hue of his 
eyes” and a smile “with so much sharp in it” (32), the novel suggests that settler colonialism as a system 
bears the features of the cannibal beast. Thus, like Cherie Dimaline stated in her interview with Melissa 
Michal, the rogarou is as “real” as it is “metaphorical.” Jack Forbes speaks of the “wétiko cannibal 
psychosis” (9),’* a mental illness consisting of an exacerbated selfishness; colonialism/ imperialism and 
heteropatriarchy are forms of “the wétiko disease [as] the sickness of exploitation” (loc. 168) for (more 
than) metaphorically devouring Indigenous people, women, and the environment through appropriation 
and control that harm the communitas of creation by disrespecting its parts, human and non-human. 
Heiser and, by implication, the establishment he represents, use stories of the rogarou as an expression 
of Métis and other First Nations “savagery,” which must be displaced through missionary work, to pave 
the way for the communities to willingly open their lands to development, convinced that it is for their 
own benefit. This reflects what Mary Louise Pratt called “anti-conquest” (8-9)—the discourse through 
which colonialism justified its genocidal intervention as a civilizing mission and thus performed its 
disavowal of the violence against Indigenous peoples. 

‘In Métis stories, the rigoureau [rogarou] is often a heroic figure, or, if it is a villain, this villainy is 
positioned in such a way that it might still be seen as heroic” (Cariou, “Dances” 161). “I realized 
[Dimaline tells Michal] how [...] he really is this character who does this great and horrible work of 
showing you what can go wrong.” Its difference from the settler-constructed rogarou reflects the “big 
M” Métis subject position. 


*° Cariou reads the execution of Louis Riel in light of “this rhetoric of purity and the pathologization of hybridity.” 
The prosecutor’s statement—“In the changing light of his dark Indian eye we see the civilized man struggling with 
the Indian” —leads Cariou to conclude that “the instability of Riel’s racial identity [his Métis-ness] is what the 
prosecutor identifies as the most dangerous thing about him” (“Dances” 160, 161; emphasis in the original). 

" Wetiko is in Cree, and windigo in Ojibwe; both are Indigenous nations involved in Métis ethnogenesis, through 
interaction with French voyageurs. 
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Joan refuses to “go home” obedient and voiceless as told, and assumes restorative agency in 
following the “traveling Jesus show” (185), as Ajean calls the mission, a formulation suggesting the Wild 
West Show and its conquest-as-entertainment message. She starts out distressed and lonely; in Victor’s 
absence, she is drained of vital substance “like a balloon with a leak” (62) and “wandering the township 
like a broken-hearted ghost” (11). Her ghostly existence because of her loss of Victor also signifies 
political inexistence due to her yet incomplete return home. She needs to reattach to the community as 
well as to place in a meaningful way, which is what William Bevis, discussing novels of the first wave of 
Native American Renaissance, called “homing-in” (580). After the death of Mere, who “smelled like 
Chantilly perfume and safety” (74; my emphasis), Joan is completely disoriented: “Even as they passed 
into territory as familiar as their pulse, Joan wasn’t sure where she was” (41). It’s not only the pain of 
having lost her beloved husband and grandmother; it’s also the effect of her disconnection from the 
community through forgetting or distrusting its stories. 

Interestingly, the novel displays a correspondence between Joan and Victor’s experience of their 
scary and painful separate solitudes and their remembering (and reliving) the traditional stories of the 
rogarou. Joan’s purpose is to “get [Victor] to unforget” (95). But for that she needs to restore her own 
memory of her community’s tradition. She suggests Victor is “brainwashed” (37) when he doesn’t 
recognize her, unaware yet that she means “settler memory” fed into him. Victor’s ordeal happens “ina 
twenty-six-acre cell” (42)—the exact size of Joan’s plot of land he proposes selling. There he experiences 
disorientation, not knowing east from west, unable to find the way home. He feels divested of himself, 
“ike his throat was full of someone else’s breath” (43), a prey. As he hallucinates in “the darkening 
emptiness around him” (199), he has flashbacks to childhood, when his role models were traditional 
people. He remembers himself fitting his steps into his uncle’s tracks in the snow and his moshom’s 
[grandfather in Ojibwe] teachings of how to survive an encounter with wild animals when hunting. 
Victor reaches a new “age of reason” (233), that is, of understanding, through remembering the 
traditional education he had received as a child and by investing himself in the land through his 
suffering. Remembering the stories, he gets to see Heiser as the rogarou; soon he learns that he is going 
to be consumed in a “ceremony of devour” (256). Victor’s initial intention, the thought of selling the 
land, displaces him—“You are wherever the betrayal happened” (257), Heiser/ the rogarou tells him, 
having announced that “I’m going to wear you” (223), like a coat, in a gesture of indigenizing the settler 
by substituting the Indigenous through consuming his indigeneity. 

Old woman Ajean guides Joan along her journey of rescuing Victor, which coincides with relearning 
her attachment to community through stories as a “homing-in” process. She advises that Joan must 
regain her husband by making him remember their shared love and passion with her own body. Like 
Francisco in Momaday’s House Made of Dawn and Betonie in Silko’s Ceremony, iconic writers and books 
of the Native American Renaissance, Ajean has a tricksterism that ensures her physical and cultural 
survival as a Métis—her recipe is combining her sincere Catholic faith and Indigenous ways, prayers to 
Jesus and Virgin Mary and traditional medicine to keep the rogarou at bay. 

Joan remembers rogarou stories from her childhood, and that makes her sensitive to Ajean’s advice, 
who substitutes the late Mere as a figure of cultural authority, from a generation that has not lost 
connection with Métis memory. But it takes a personal journey of reinvesting herself within the land for 
Joan to fully come home as opposed to “go[ing] home” like Heiser orders her out of the way. 

After Mere’s violent death, Joan thoroughly washes her blood from the stones the old woman had 
“oicked and placed [...] herself” and called “grandfather rocks” (53). Joan’s way of mourning for her 
grandmother deletes the erasure of the Indigenous person sacrificially killed to make room for settler 
presence and interests, as she and her nephew, Zeus, “even peeled swatches of red-splashed bark from 
the shaken birch trees, revealing underneath the resilient glow of something new” (63). 

The symbolism of grandfather rocks is shared and emphasized by the salt bones, an outgrowth of 
bone tissue Mere’s body had mysteriously produced, and which she and Ajean had stored as medicine 
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to use in times of crisis. Ajean teaches Joan to carry the bone salt grated from it for protection against 
the rogarou. Dimaline turns again to the techniques of Indigenous oral literature and challengingly uses 
“the ‘willing suspension of disbelief” (Wiget 6) to undermine the Euro-American representational 
paradigm, reclaiming Métis intellectual sovereignty. “If Metis people say a thing is possible, who gets to 
determine that that thing is fictional?” Chelsea Vowel asks in her latest volume of stories (Buffalo 13). 
The fantastic episode of the salt bones matters with regard to the “critical judgment about the 
likelihood of such an event’s ever happening in view of culturally shared assumptions about the 
structure of reality” (Wiget 6). Mere’s bones are “sovereign bones,” to use a notion by Eric Gansworth: 
“Even as flesh fails, we understand that the parts of us we leave behind are the support structures. 
Those elements of our beings, stolen for so many generations, like voices, ideas, cosmologies, come 
back to us—those sovereign bones” (Gansworth, qtd. in Coupal et al., “Sovereign” viii). In the final 
confrontation with Heiser, Joan guards herself and her husband as a couple—a form and expression of 
communitas—using the bone salt Ajean provides. The bones, which connect her back to the Red River 
Métis resistance, suggest that “landedness”—Emma LaRocque’s concept—is always lived in body, and 
that Indigenous resurgence is to be built, like Leanne Betasamosake Simpson wrote, around “the maps 
[...] Elders carried in their bodies” (loc. 304). 


Conclusion 

Chelsea Vowel writes about her own stories that “[w]orking from Metis otipéymisow-itapisiniwin 
[Métis worldview], transformation and shape-shifting are a real and a constant potential in everything” 
(Buffalo 77). According to Cariou, in Indigenous traditions, shape-shifting, transformation, “the 
instability of hybrid identity” connote “strength: [...] the power of bodily self-determination” (“Dances” 
161). In Empire of Wild, Joan travels the land of her ancestors, investing herself into it through bodily 
connection in movement. While she is a modern woman, who drives a car and uses Facebook to locate 
the missionaries, a far cry from the Indigenous person stuck in the timeless past of stereotypical 
representation, Joan becomes traditional through reattachment to land, her journey a reenactment of 
the Métis resistance and reemergence, a trajectory of resubjectification. Joan refuses to remain ghostly, 
exiled in the marginality where “settler memory” seeks to emplace her for her double otherness as the 
“savage” woman. While attending one of Reverend Wolff’s preaching sessions, she smiles at Heiser and 
looks straight into his eyes, returning his “imperial gaze” in confrontation: “if he was so attuned to her, 
she must be a threat. [...] She couldn’t be ignored. She had to be feared. [...] And then she mouthed the 
words | know” (122). Her talking back at Heiser signals her regaining voice and agency from a Métis 
subject position. Joan gets to see validity and value in the stories of her community. As she comes to 
understand Heiser’s role in the assemblage of settler colonialism he represents, the rogarou becomes a 
figure of Métis sovereignty, the discourse of cannibalism turned on its head. 

“| desperately, desperately wanted to write an Indigenous woman as a hero. [...] Indigenous women 
carry so much weight. And the heaviest weight we carry is love. [...] We keep choosing motherhood. We 
keep choosing community,” Dimaline says in her interview with Melissa Michal. Joan restores the Métis 
onto their homeland, in symbolic and material terms, through saving Victor and coming home. She also 
re-stories Métis land through becoming story. Her reconnection with the traditions of her community 
and her acting in line with it are part of the same process. Joan reclaims the Indigenous woman’s self- 
determination in sexual terms, by offering her body to Victor as a way to help him regain his Métis-ness 
and shed the discourse of savagery. She is also the only adult her nephew, Zeus, trusts. A teenager with 
a troubled relationship with his mother and an absent father, Zeus sees Joan as his “soulmate” (59) and 
accompanies her on the road. It is him who makes Joan understand the responsibility of motherhood to 
“conjure worlds from blood memory and then hand it all to your children” (53). As the novel ends with 
Zeus lost in the woods, he probably has to encounter the rogarou and learn to find a healthy way to 
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handle his relationship with his mother after throwing destructive words in her face; he may find 
inspiration for survival in Joan’s story. Joan is, in Paula Gunn Allen’s words, the Indigenous woman as 
“creatrix,” the “shaper of existence” (47), who creates worlds and maintains communities by bearing the 
stories forward. 
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